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within it. Great Britain, whose interests in the matter
are far greater than those of any other state, would
never consent to an arrangement which would debar her
from the use of the canal for the purpose of sending
troops to India.

Assuming this difficulty to be settled, we are im-
mediately met by another and a greater one. The
territorial power would have to be authorised to sus-
pend the neutrality of-the canal in case it was itself
attacked; for it could not be expected to look calmly
on, while its enemy's fleet passed through in order to
take up an advantageous position for a bombardment or
a landing. But this exception to the general rule would
give rise to endless trouble. Earl Granville, in his
circular despatch of Jan. 3, 1883, afforded conclusive
proof of the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of draw-
ing up a satisfactory plan on these lines1. After laying
down, as general principles, that the canal should be open
to navigation at all times, and that it should be free
" from obstruction or damage by acts of war," he pro-
ceeded to suggest for the consideration of the Great
Powers a code of eight rules, drawn up with the object of
securing the application of the above-mentioned prin-
ciples. The canal was to be open to ships of war as well
as merchant vessels ; but in time of war the cruisers of a
belligerent were not to disembark troops or arms in it,
nor were they to remain therein beyond a fixed period.
An exception was, however, made in favour of measures
taken for the defence of the country. No doubt this
was intended to cover such a case as our expedition to
Egypt in 1882: but it is easy to see that it might create

1 Egypt, No. 10, (1885).